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Sanatoria for Consumptives. 








BY T. MACLAREN 
“THE trend of medical opinion, as to how the cure of carrying meals, and of supe sio1 é » large an ar¢ 
tuberculosis can best be furthered, will necessarily render the scheme im} e, with due regard t 
be the chief factor in the development of the best type economy 
or types of sanatoria plans The requirements of That there should be professional pre é ot 
various classes, and of invalids at the various stages of architectural and medical, in favor of hospita es 
the disease call for special consideration, but hitherto natural It has often been stated that separate cottage 
sanatoria planned on hotel or hospital lines have ire cheaper; unless the character of construction of the 
largely prevailed, regardless of these considerations cottages is inferior, in which case maintenance ostly 
Dr. E. L. Trudeau remarks the provision of proper la 
that, ‘“ wards and pavilions, for [| "1 tory accommodations = 
many reasons, are much more ine. etc.. mav warrant a doubt 
practical in dealing with the on this point, 1 . os 
lower and less sensitive class scarcely be denied that tl 
of patients, but for the middle irrangement tends sales 
classes and for people of re work expenses. and re 
finement who object to being ders supe Si re 
put in wards or pavilions, and ' 
who require acertain amount = copraGE, CRAGMOR SANATORIUM, COLORADO SPRINGS, COL. [o devise the ideal sar 
of privacy, the cottage plan is M & 1 Architects t im ‘ n accor é 
the ideal one.”’ For working- with medic 1d const 
class patients it is claimed by others that their best in- tional requirements is the problem confronting arc] 
terests may be most wisely met in simple and inexpen tects, who will necessarily be guided by medical opinion 
sive colonies on the tent or cottage system, according to on two points: first, the most effective methods of con 
climatic or other considerations. bating the disease; and second, the best methods of 
Sir William Broadbent, Dr. R. W. Philip and Dr housing both the various classes of people, and patients 
Charles Reinhart have stated, in a general way, that the at different stages of the disease. It may be that the 
best and most effective way of dealing future will develop sanatoria, consist 
with pulmonary tuberculosis is by a 7 ing of a portion on hospital lines, 
sanatorium arranged on a system of ae” toe those seriously ill and in need of 
detached sleeping huts or chalets, and 4 | } special care, and the other portion o 
in this connection the London Lurie? s the cottage or isolated hut or tent 
of December 5, 1903, remarks: ‘* The J plan, for the patients in incipient 
interesting point forarchitects to note stages. 
is that at length weighty medical fl The unanimity of medical opinior 
opinion is pronouncing in favor of a 4 on one point, the effectivens 
system, which is the antithesis of the . . “ of the open air treatment for the ( 
German hotel-like sanatoria, and the = so of tuberculosis has compelled in recent 
great hospital structures which have “ as attempts at plans ospital line ( 
been, and unfortunately still are, being ate Chacwch sanenenn insertion of sleeping porches as the 
built all over England, and it is es starting point of such plans, and it 
sential that the greatest care should be exercised in plan necessarily the starting point in plan ning the cottage 
ning them on the most economical and effective lines unit in the other systen Climatic conditions in certain 
The author of the third premiated design in the localities would probably necessitate the connection of 
competition for the King Edward Sanatorium at Mid cottages by a covered way to the central administrative 
hurst, England, in his report, expressed himself thus building 
‘‘ The ideal sanatorium consists of a series of isolated Galton in his wo Healthy Hospitals,” remarks 
huts, with windows on all four sides, but for a sana ‘Second only to air, are light an le essenti 
torium of one hundred beds the difficulties of heating, of for growth and health, and the ire Nature’s m 
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hey have been used with success in Massachusetts 
lrregon, Ne and ybably in mat othe places 
panatory tents preter! Sanato tent ( € 
in be sed a irt of a general sanato a malt 
uilding be ng ed as f dinit and adm Sti 
n uilding and sul the tents 
Suggestions 
TEAS! a aa ae aa 
DETAILS OF, ALR OUTLE) for two types of 
7 7 a plan are here of 
fered, one being 
METAL S 
2 VENTILATOR CAP ™ a system of de 
” tached cottages, 
a 
i NS » nd the other 
ee a ° 
ryryr / A > ry s Treg 7 yf > 
OTAL AREA 77 SQ.IA groups of tents, 
the central build 
: 1 ind infirmary 
eing the ime 
n either case. 
f ¢ha ++ re 
2 LHE Collage 
\ plan the unit 
Xo 1d } . 1 
iy would be similar 
\ \ : 
\ XN to that of Crag 
\ \ mor Cottage San 
% \ . ae 
\\ \ atorium, which 


\ \ is two story and 


. % » 
YK. \ ” \w accommodates 
\ . 
\ eight patients in 
UR AOPES TO RAISE ERLOWER CAP bes = 
all The cot 


DOTTED LIAES ‘SHOW POS/TION OF 


+ ° 
4 ’ ages are SO 
cA WAEA LOWERED 


plac ed as tocause 


the two open 
A IFTEEN FEI sides of each 


sleeping porch 





to face south and east and south and west and the 
rooms behind the sleeping porches are well lighted, es 
pecially those at either end, which have south and east 
and south and west windows. The aspect of the cottage 


unit having been determined by the foregoing conditions, 


the placing of the units in their relation to each other has 
been governed by the following considerations: far 
enough apart so that the shadow of one will not strike 
the other; ample circulation of air around each cottage 
clear views and privacy. The entrances to these cottages 
being at the back confines traffic to that side, and thus 
there is the desirable quiet in front of sleeping porches 
Nurses’ quarters and a dietary kitchen are provided with 
each group of five cottages. In certain climates the cot 
tages could, if necessary, be connected to each other and 
to the central building by a covered way. 

In the plan on tent system, the tents are arranged in 


groups of fifty or sixty as a maximum. Each group of 
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tents is arranged around a kind of quadrangle, inthe cen central system. Both cottages and tents are place 
ter of which isa small building containing accommoda radial lines, facilitating supervision, and large future ¢ 
tions for two nurses, a dietary kitchen, bath and toilet tensions are obviously easy. 


rooms. Tothis building would be connected the bells The infirmary building for the seriously ill w 
from all the tents in one group. laid out on the principle of the cottage t on a large 
Each group would to a certain degree be independent scale. Inthe central building the rooms frequente: 
of the rest of the institution. The tents are arranged invalids would have light on the southeast and sout 

with a view to as little interference with each other as west sides. The power house and heating plant w 


possible, in regardto air, light or view. The tent sug 
gested would be the modified Nordrach ‘Tent, as illus- 


be as far removed as practicable from the sanator1 


proper, and the main entrance and drive thereto w 


trated, 12 feet diameter and 2s feet on centers, with be at the back of the building, thus insuring free 
windows placed on southeast or southwest faces. from dust and noise, to all the frontages of the 


The cottages or tents would be steam heated from a 


ings 





‘'The Contagious Hospital. 


BY EDWARD F. STEVENS. 


r many states there is a law requiring cities or large separate department for each sé With the rye 
towns to be provided with hospitals for the care of hospitals this can and should be carried out But for 
contagious diseases. In Massachusetts the statute reads the town supporting a 50-75-bed general hospital and 
Chapter 75, Section 40) with a need of a maximum 18-20 beds for all contagiou 
‘‘ Each city shall establish and be constantly provided, diseases such subdivision is impossible. How then can 
within its limits, with one or more isolation hospitals for the smaller communities provide adequate and safe cart 


the reception of persons having smallpox or any other 
disease dangerous to the public health. Such hospitals 
shall be subject to the orders and regulations of the 


for those intrusted to them? 


The question has often arisen in the mind of 


¢ p was . . writer, as it has doubtless with thousands of others, if 
boards of health of the cities in which they are respec : y : ' 

. . : r ° t > > ino 1 ‘ 1 . 1 safelv wo from scx -t tevel 
tively situated. <A city which, upon request of the state the attending physician can safely g AT LC ; 
board of health, refuses or neglects to comply with the to diphtheria, from measles to typhoid, from smallp« 


provisions of this section shall forfeit not more than five 
I 


h pneumonia, from one house to another, with apparently 
1undred dollars for each refusal or neglect.” 


perfect safety to the other patients, why cannot a nurs¢ 





Many cities and a few of the larger towns are provided or an attendant, with the same precaution, attend to the 
with commodious, well-planned contagious hospitals, while wants of patients with different contagious disease 
others are provided with buildings hardly worthy of the This was never satisfactorily answered until the write1 
name of ‘‘hospital,’’ and often called ‘‘ pest houses,’ where visiting a hospital in Paris designed by Dr. Lo 
those afflicted with contagious diseases are treated. These Pasteur,—was shown a man ill with African slee 1g 
buildings are usually old houses pressed into service in disease while in the adj bed was mat th 
the time of an epidemic, or buildings put up hastily erysipelas, adjoining this a boy with scarlet feve 
under the same pressure, with the argument that when separated by glass partitions but visible and under the eye 
they are too much infected they can be burned down. oftheattending nurse. Next tothese patients wasa three 

Some suburban towns have excellent contagious hos bed ward with three boys convalescing from diphthe1 
pitals, but most of them can care for but two diseases at and so on around the entire building, holding someé 
a time, and if there are two cases of scarlet fever and one eighteen or twenty patients, all visible from the 
of diphtheria in the hospital patients must be kept in corridor yet separated from it and from each othe 
separate buildings and attended by separate nurses The patient is taken directly to any room and whateve! 
There must, of course, be a night nurse as well as a day the development of the disease is completely isolated fro 
nurse for each disease. If, while these two or three iso- allothers. The nurse on entering the door puts on the 
lated cases are in the hospital, several cases of measles or gown kept in that room,covering her other clothes and het 
erysipelas develop in the town and ask admission to the hair. After attending to the wants of the patient she 
hospital, these newer cases must either have separate build- thoroughly cleanses her hands at the sink which 
ings or the older cases must be bundled out and, after a each room, removes her gown, taking all precaution and 
thorough disinfection process, the new ones admitted; or observing all the rules of antisepsis. Should a patient 
if a suspected case is brought in the patient may be kept desire a bath the portable tub is wheeled into the 
in the suspect ward for a day or two, then placed in the gen which is filled from the taps at the sink. Thet s after 
eral ward with others who have the disease he is supposed wards sterilized and ready for the next patient 
to have, only to find after another day that there wasa mis In the same way the food is taken into the room and 
take in the diagnosis, but too late to prevent infection after the meal all dishes are sterilized before going 

To guard against this last named difficulty and to to the diet kitchen shelves 
provide for the major and what might be called the The general rule of the town and city boards of healt 
minor contagious diseases, the present policy would call is to form a ‘‘dead line”’ around the hospital, forbidding 
fora building with maximum capacity for each disease anyone to venture beyond ‘‘ this sign Not so the 
and sufficient suspect wards for each department, each teur Hospital. A narrow balcony surrounds e: 


with its own diet, toilet, linen and medicine rooms; alsoa ing and on certain days or hours the friends of pat 























room assigned to him. The admitting 


} 


é is of their friends and } room is then closed, disinfected and is 


ready for the next patient. 


iy be without fear < In the same way one diet kitchen 

lange ( ion provides food for all and one linen closet 

\ these practical re t ‘ . the linen. The rooms may have all of 

( n the writer has endeavore« a one disease or all different, the only di 

to worl ta si ital to L vision being the division of sexes in the 

nt e ten to tw vatient + two ends of the building. The single 

vhere t é t with one co1 rooms may be used for either the more 

ta ‘ n be ired fe virulent or suspect cases and the large 
vith 1 ¢ ( 


ward for convalescents. In the three 





; ” bedrooms special toilets would be pro 
— rovide fot | : | vided. Adjoining this building could be 
- totwenty beds f mal a small one-story building with kitchen, 


ialf female (Ine room admits all patients. i dining-room for nurses, and sleeping and toilet rooms 


t 


ecting or fumigating room in the ' planned for a near-by city, in which sixteen patients 


I oy ‘ > trapt lot} } 
Her ‘ reet clothes are removed, sent down a 


A hospital for contagious diseases was recently 


Dasement he patient can be bathed and clothed, will be cared for, and accommodation for four nurses 
vith the hospital gown, covered with a disinfected i i is provided on the second floor, the cooking being 
heet. nr! “J } tha } paneaat - .. 1 ° . bite 

sheet, placed on the wheel truck and taken to the brought from the main kitchen. 
selina inten 
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MAIN BUILDING, FREEDMENS HOSPITAL, WASHINGTON, D. C. Price & de Sibour, Architects 








THE 


The American Theater — X. 
THE STAGE (continued) 


BY CLARENCE H. BLACKALL. 


* [° 1E accompanying illustrations of an actual rigging 


loft (Figs. 8 and g) and fly galleries (Fig. 10), will 


serve to make this construction clear. The leading 
blocks in this case are set in light frames on an angle, 


itself ending at the leading blocks. 


t 


the gridiron 


The 
llustrations will also give one an idea of the quantity of 
rope required, which is often many miles in total length 


a the fly gallery illustrated is shown the mechanism 
for operating curtains, which is of a most primitive char 
acter, consisting simply of three drums operated by man 


power. This is the usual arrangement. There are at 
least three curtains in a theater, the outer one made of 
asbestos or of steel, the next one, which is specifically 
called the main curtain, and a curtain which serves as an 


act drop. Some- 
times a fourth cur- 
tain is added in the 
black 


vet drapery in- 


hape of a 


ended to be low- 
ered only when 


uick changes are 
the 
This is 


to be made on 
Stage. 
really somewhat 
umbersome and is 
not particularly 
desirable 

lhe height from 
he stage floor tothe su AAAS 
eging loft 
be such that 
lrop or border can 


re lifted 


must 


mentee” 


any 


entirely 
free from the top of 
the 


highest scene 


which is likely to be 


set on the stage. 
Asa matter of fact FIG. 8. RIGGING LOFT. 
the higher the 
stage-space the better the stage manager is pleased. Few 
scenes are ever more than twenty-five feet high. Conse- 


quently a height in the clear of fifty feet would seem 
to be sufficient, but sixty is a safe minimum and it is 
often made as much as seventy-five or one hundred. 
With a proscenium opening of over thirty-five feet and 
a height of gridiron of less than seventy, it is necessary 
to lift the curtain above the top of the gridiron. In this 
case the supports for the sheaves are either furnished by 
the roof beams or bracketed out from the proscenium 
wall. The method of supporting the curtains is pre- 
cisely the same as for the scenery. 

With the arrangements thus described the scenery 
constitutes a dead weight, every pound of which is moved 


by the pullof fly men. In European theaters the scenery is 


almost always counterweighted, and it is becoming quite 
generally the custom to counterweight the scenery in the 
the 


best of the American houses. In such case leads 


" : y r g 
ASS: Sy 


from each scene are bri 


theaded iron weights, the 
guides against the side wall 
by an endless rope attache 

and running over pulleys at 
as shown by Fi; 


y 
xu 


In this case the h 


side wall of stage, not to the 


operated from the stage 


leries. A simpler but less « 
with the continuous hand ro} 
a counter weight at fly galle 
been hoisted in place and trin 
the scene batten to be lowere 
can be hoisted to the gridir 
walls at stage level are kept 
Several attempts have bet 


power to the operation of tl 


mechanical 


success, 
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COLONTAL THEATRE, BOSTON. 
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a corresponding dru 


driven shaft, so that the dru 
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regulates the 
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for shift 
ing heavy pieces of 


Each has 





a lifting capacity of 
about twelve hun 
dred pounds. 


In designing a 










proscenium it 1S 

quite customary to 

keep the actual con 

structive wall back 
} . } 


a short distance 


from the curtain 














opening on _ each 





side, building out 
the lower portion 
of the proscenium 
of iron to withstand 
hard usage and 
carrying up the or 
nament of the pro- 
scenium opening in 
plaster. If proper FIG 9g. HEAD BLOCKS, 
provisioa is made 
therefor it is very easy to reserve a space immediately 
over the proscenium arch and in front of the curtain 
ropes, permitting of a light gallery to be thrown across 
from fly gallery to fly gallery. This is often a conven- 
ience in special effects and in repairing defects in the 
curtain mechanism. It is also highly desirable at times, 
to be able to reach the center of the space immediately 
over a border light, and for this purpose, a device which 
is quite common in Europe is sometimes used, consisting 
of a light gallery not over a foot and a half in width 
suspended from the rigging loft by light iron rods, the 
borders being suspended in turn from this bridge, and 
fed electrically by a cable leading out under the bridge. 
The border reflectors take up about a foot and a half. 
Consequently this 
space cannot be 
used for scenery, 
and a bridge of this 
kind might often be 


a great convenience. 





To show the 








complexity of the 





foreign stage as 








compared with the 





American, sections 








are given here(Figs. 








and 14) of the 





12 


) 











upper portion of the 





stage of the Court 








Theater, Vienna, 








which is, perhaps, 





the most elabo- 








rately equipped 





stage in the world 








A stage construc- 








tion known as the 








Asphalia system 








was devised in Vi 




















enna some years FIG. 10, 






































COLONIAL THEATER, BOSTON. 





FLY GALLERY, COLONIAL THEATER, BOSTON, 


since. The entire 
depth of the stage 
is divided into sec- 
tions about seven 
feet deep, each sec 
tion extending the 
whole width of the 
curtain opening and 
one or two feet be 

yond on each side 
and being sup- 
ported by hydraulic 
plungers so that any 
section of the stage 
could be lifted to 
any desired degree 
or set at any angle. 
Some sections were 
supported on single 
plungers so that a 
piece of flooring 
could be raised and 
then turned to a 
position at an angle 
with thecurtain. The only theater in this country which 
has been equipped on this system is the Auditorium at 
Chicago. It is a luxury of stage construction which is 
appreciated to a limited extent by those who have it, but 
the cost is so great and the result in the main is really so 
little with our American methods of scenery building 
that few theater managers care to pay for it. 

The proscenium wall is usually carried down under- 
neath the stage on the curtain line. The projecting 
apron is generally open underneath so that for special 
attractions the orchestra pit can be floored over, extra 
seats put in, and the musicians stowed away under the 
stage. This is a very unsatisfactory arrangement from 
the standpoint of the audience, but means more profit for 
the house and some- 
times has to be en- 
dured. 

One of the most 
remarkable pieces 
of scene building 
was the ship which 
was built for the 
production of L’Af- 
ricaine in the Paris 
Opera House. The 
stage represents a 
cross view of an 
East India liner 
looking towards the 
rear and the ship is 
crowded with hun- 
dreds of people. At 
a given time the 
ship is supposed to 
strike upon a rock 
and cants bodily to 
one side, throwing 
the mass and all 
the people at a 
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sharp angle. The whole 





floor is framed and bal 
anced upon a_ central 
pivot 

The designing of 


scenery is very largely in 
the hands of specialists 
who have grown up in the 
business. Only rarely is 
scenery designed by an 
architect or one who’ has 
made it an artistic study. 
W. Godwin of ’ 
London was an architect 
who did a lot of 
interesting scenery for 
Henry Irving. Mr. Frank | 


The late E 


very 


Chouteau Brown has de- 
signed some very credit- 
able scenery for the Castle 
Square Theater, Boston, 
and there are individual 





scene painters throughout 
the country who are 

thoroughly artistic in tem- | 
perament and are con- | 
stantly trying to do good | 
work, but for the 


part the scenery which is 


most 
inflicted upon the public is ona 
of very low artistic order. FIG. 11. 
The unrealness of the 


cf 





SECTION 





SHOWING COUNTERWEIGHT 


tage seems to permeate the artists who do the scenery, 


for seldom are they willing to even copy an architec- 
turally good interior or a bit of real architecture, but 
they seem to delight in impossible moldings, 


constructions and bizarre combinations 
of color. Only rarely do we find a bit 
of scenery like the ballroom scene in 
Erminie which Francis Wilson drew 
pretty straight from the Royal Belvi- 
dere Palace at Vienna. Ine ase of ope 
ation, in simplicity of construction and 
in quickness of manipulation our stage 
settings are way ahead of anything 
that is done abroad, but we seldom 
see here the character of artistic work 
in scenery which is so marked a feature 
of the productions of houses like the 
Paris Opera House. 

There is one difficulty with our 
present methods of stage setting. They 
take too much time, or if hurried, the 
details of properties, lights, etc., are 
apt to suffer. There is a device which 
very materially reduces the time re- 
quired between acts and offers some 
most alluring possibilities, namely, the 


revolving stage. This was tried to a 


fantastic 


{2. ELECTRI( 


limited extent in the old Madison Square Theatre, New 
York, and on a small scale was used a good deal for the 


‘‘living pictures ’”’ 





which had such a vogue a few years 
since in the vaudeville houses. 


It has not yet been fully 



















FOR 


worked out inthis country, 
but in Germany it has met 
with such favor and su 
cess, that it seems more 
than probable that it w 

be adopted into the Amet 


#| ican stage traditions, and 


for that reason it deserves 
notice in this connection 
It is really so simple and 
| offers so rational a solution 
of some of the greatest 
difficulties of stage settin, 
that for kinds of 
plays little can be said 
against it 


some 


One of the 
best examples of its use 
i is afforded by the stave 
4. of the Deutsche Theater, 
Berlin, a sketch plan and 
# section of which are given 
herewith (Figs. 15 and 16) 
largely from memory 
The revolving portion 
of stage consists of a cit 
cular platform about three 
inches thick, sunk so the 
top is flush with the main 


stage floor, and mounted 





——'  onrollers running on a flat 
SCENERY. iron track. The plan shows 


a setting from Twelfth 


Night, with two garden scenes and two interiors set at 


the Duke’s palace and Olivia’s house, are 
simple pleated drapery 





SCENE HOISTS. 


the same time, while two more very effective interiors, 


formed by 


dropped in front of the set 


scenes. ‘The whole platform is rotated 


by four men, with the leverage of 
handspikes thrust into sockets in the 
floor. Towards the audience the scene 
is framed by adjustable inner tormen 
tors, and to change a scene the whole 
stage is simply rotated, in full 


the audience. 


view of 
The lighting is one of 
the specially good features of this de 
vice. 


out of the question, and rows of borde1 


Of course sky borders would be 







lights could not be used to advantage 


unless they could be masked by bor 
ders. Consequently, for the outdoor 
effects, a plain white panorama cloth 

hung so as to entirely 
stage, and is illuminated by four ar 
lamps hung as shown by the sketch 
Behind the inner tormentor drapery 

a light bridge with a single row of in 
candescent 


border lights, 


amber spot lights. The 


cloth under the arc light takes a pale 
blue tone giving a well nigh perfect illusion of outdos 


sunlight and blue sky. 


One scene can be set and thoroughly studied by the 


encircle the 


also some 


white back 


t 


stage manager while an act is before the public, and lon, 
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\ t in be absolutely o1aea 
t S ce € It wS a free 
| 
scene setting and design 
not possible with the 
systen an the cost 
t I Ing \ ie I pri 
awtrea lx 17 la 1+ 4 
s extremely simple i \ 
1 1 
t ipp able to all stage 


tions, but for 


comedies 


I 


small drama 


Shakespeare, 


I 
to a more limited extent 
ne operas it certainly 
fers great possibilities A 
tage equipped with a revolver 
1 at the same time S¢ 
e ord 1 etting, when de 
. 
cu 
5 
7 Situation regarding 
the Equitable’s proposed ——_—— ter 
foot skyscraper in New FIG. 16 


SKETCH 


York City seems to develop DEUTSCHE 
incertainties The plans 

lave been approved by the New York City building 
lepartment; but the xe announces that the pro 
tests of thousands of the Equitable’s policy holders 
ire causing the officers of the society to hesitate 
efore putting $1 of the policy-holders’ money 
nto such a structure ‘Some of the largest policy 
holders,” says that paper, ‘‘have submitted to the 
society aS an aiter 


native proposal that 


of selling the 
present building 
and site, which are 


at anywhere 


fro SI to 
} 

> ana oO! 

{ en erecting a 

iding much fut 


ther 


cost fe 


uptown, at a 


1r Siteand con 


Struction of about 
oS o1 SO 
tue Test C1 


the money to be dis 


ributed among the 


poli \ holders 
Chis, it is argued 
; g1 i 


would appeal to all 
I 
that conservative 


element of t 





and would prove a 
far more eftective 
any | foot-high building 


<a HE new Sing Sing prison, which New York State is 


build in the hig] 


to 
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ELECTRIC BRIDGE, 


rhlands of the Hudson, is to be the 


BRICKBUTI 


PLAN 


GARDENS 


COVENT 


for the society than 





DE 


REV( 


rHEATER, BERLIN. 


somet 
been de emed te out o orde n 
far an advance is to be marked ap 
enameled steel is to be used in the 
walls will be of porcelain enamel, th 
Each cell will contain a water-closet, 
water, one bunk for prisoner and 
The dimension of the cell will be 
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art] 


The making 


of clay products will likely go on forever 




































































































































































































































lhe Annual Convention of the Archi- 
tectural League of America. 
Ode: Annual Convention of the Architectural Leagu: 
of America was held at Detroit, September 17, 18, 
[In addition to the regular business sessions the 
delegates were entertained at a banquet tendered them 
yy the Detroit Architectural Club which had in charge 
he arrangements for the convention Excursions were 
also made to various points of interest about the city 
Frank C. Baldwin of Stratton & Baldwin, Detroit, 
vas elected president for the ensuing year, and Boston 
was selected as the place for the next convention. 
‘he following committees were appointed :—Educa 
ation, Prof. Newton A. Wells, Urbana, I1l.; Prof. C. A 
Martin, Ithaca, N. Y Herman V. Von Holst, Chicago 


raveling Scholarships, Prof. Percy Ash, Washington, 


LD). ¢ Albert G. Skeel and S. G. Gladwin, Cleveland 
University Fellowships, Prof. Emil Lorch, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; August G. Headman, Philadelphia; John T 
Comes, Pittsburg Publicity and Promotion, Jesse N 


Watson, St. Louis; Alfred S. Alschuler, Chicago; John 
M. Lyle, Toronto. Architectural Annual, Louis C. New 
hall, Boston; Charles Mason Remy, Washington, D. C 
L.. C. Borie, Philadelphia 

N. Max Dunning, Chicago, Frank C. Baldwin 
Detroit, and J. P. Hynes, Toronto, were appointed a 
ommittee to confer with the American Institute of 
Architects and the Society of Beaux Arts Architects 
with a view of obtaining closer affiliation and codperation 
n the educational work of these societies. 

The Committee on University Fellowships reported 


1 
} 


but few applications had been made for the regular 


¢ 


that 
university scholarships, the reason undoubtedly being 
the lack of adequate general educational preparation. 
The committee called attention to the recommendations 
of last year by the committee on education, which urged 
that all draughtsmen seek to complete the requirements 


or entrance to college, in evening schools or by such 
other means as may be available 

The report of the Committee on Education was in 
substance as follows 

Karly in the year the committee decided to send out a 
letter embodying the following questions 

1. Do you think it practicable to arrange the work of 
the office so that draughtsmen who wish to do so may spend 
a certain number of days of each month in pursuit of a 
definite course of architectural studies? 

What, in your opinion, would be the best method of 
organizing courses of study to meet the requirements of 
the men whose time is largely occupied with office work? 
If such courses could be organized what branches 


‘ 


of study would best supplement office work to give a well 
rounded training for the practice of architecture? 

;. Do you approve of the ‘Atelier’ system and 
would you be willing to cooperate with the Architectural 
Club in your city or vicinity (a) in giving instruction 
to classes which they may organize, or (b) in giving 


financial 


aid toward the equipment of an atelier for the 
study of architectural design and kindred subjects? 

5. If the plan of establishing ‘‘ateliers" or classes in 
connection with the architectural clubs of the League 
proves desirable and practicable, do you think that 


K BI 








ILDE 


R. 


periodical competitions organized by the League, possibly 
n conjunction with the A. I. A., ina manner similar to 
the Society of Beaux Arts Architects, might accomplish 


1 


any results not already accomplished by that society 


toward the development of native taste in architectural 
forms and decorations. 


Summary In taking up the questions in detail we 


1. There is a strong trend of opinion against the 
practicability of allowing draughtsmen to take time out of 
regular office hours for the purpose of study 

It is the opinion of alarge majority that such study 

be pursued outside of office hours; also, that such 
study can never compensate for the lack of regular 
school training 

;. There is a strong trend of feeling in the profession 
that those men having the natural gifts of will and 
talent, which are worth cultivating, will overcome the 
difficulties standing in the way of educational training 
[It is also evident from replies received that general 
culture is considered as a first essential to the educational 
equipment of the architect and that those special branches 
of knowledge essential to successful practice of the art 
may be included under three heads,— Historical, Theo- 
retical and Technical 

;. It is shown that more than 75 per cent of the 
replies favor the ‘‘Atelier’’ system as at present organ 
ized by the Beaux Arts Society. These significant facts 
appear, however; the ‘Atelier’ system presupposes a 
goodly degree of educational training and is best adapted 
to aid in the development of skill in artistic designing 
among draughtsmen who have already acquired what the 
schools can give. 

5. It would seem, from the replies received, that com 
petitions are considered as a valuable stimulant and aid 
to progress and that there is a large body of draughts- 
men throughout the country to whom the advantages of 
the Beaux Arts competitions are not available because 
of inadequate preparation or insularity of location 
There is a division of opinion as to the advisability of 
organizing. new or independent competitions by the 
League. , In any case such competition must necessarily 
appeal to alower grade of talent and preparation than do 
the Competitions of the Beaux Arts Society. 

The report was adopted with the following recom- 
mendations 

That the clubs put their energy to the stimulating of 
an enthusiastic activity among its members, which will 
banish from the club rooms the commercial spirit and 
establish a closer relationship between the older and the 
younger members. 

That this can best be accomplished by the ‘‘ Atelier’ 
system of working, in which the older men give their 
time and energy to teaching the younger men by criti- 
cism, or working shoulder to shoulder with them. 

That the education of draughtsmen should include a 
thorough training in design and in historical and techni- 
cal knowledge, and to this end establish club ‘‘ateliers ” 
and maintain and require attendance upon classes in con- 
struction, history of architecture and free-hand drawing 
from cast and life 

On the question of education which seemed to be the 


(Continued on page 217.) 
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HisToRICAL MATERIAL | 
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MippLeE AGES. 


_ 
a 


Ni YTWITHSTANDING the prodigious mass of liter 
A ature which is constantly appearing on the 


medieval art Viollet-le-Duc’s great Diction 


subiect of 


haust- 


naire still leads the field. Not only is it an ine» 
e treasury of information: it is also a strong book b 
1 great writer, who appreciated fully the orce of 
he historic movement which he did so much to make 
telligible 


Christian 


mile Male, 


tr, porponne, 


Professor of the History of 
Paris. L’Art rel! XIIle siecle 


Etude sur l'iconographie du Moyen Age et sur 


A igieux du 
France ; 
s sources d’inspiration. Ouvrage couronne par l’Aca 
mie des inscriptions et (Prix Fould 


Armand Colin, 1902; 4to (.275 X.22 xX 


belles-lettres 


Paris, 


2c) 4+ 408 Pp., 127 ill.; frances. There is danger that 
the student, in considering media val architecture, may 
eat it as an isolated phenomenon, and_not as part of a 


vorld movement, into the temperament of which it is 


lificult for the modern mind to enter. An occasional look 


o Male’s book will assist in the prevention of this lim 


tation 


ion of sympathy. 
William Henry Goodyear, Director of the Art Depart 


nt of the Brooklyn Institute. Vertical Curves and 


ther Architectural Refinements in the Gothic Cathedrals 


Churches of Northern France and in the Early 


Byzantine Churches at Constantinople. Brooklyn Insti 
re of Arts and Sciences Museum — Memoirs of Art and 


hwology; vol. 1, No. 4 pamphlet. Ina list of books 


n Medieval Architecture we should « ertainly mention the 
Goodyear in his 


H great accomplishment of Professor 


Architectural Refinements in media val bui 


Of the large amount of matter, however, which he 


study of 


ings 


has published, the greater part has appeared in period 

als and not in separate books. This pamphlet will serve 

q to introduce a most important subject. It is hoy ed that 
a definite book will appear soon. 

Barr Ferree, Member of the Socicté de l'histoire de 

France, Paris, author of several works on architecture 

The Chronology of the Cathedral Churches of France 

New York, privately printed from the Architectural Rec 

ord, 1899; 8vo, pamphlet, 36 p. This little pamphlet 

forms the fourth part (vol. 2, p- 357) of aseries of articles 

b on French Cathedrals published by the author in the 


(Vol. 2—5, 


nology of medieval architecture 


Architectural Record. 1892-1899.) Any chro 


must be more or less 
conjectural, but this attempt is, doubtless, as accurate as 
any. and in its tabulated form is convenient. 

3e]l’s Handbooks to Continental Churches Six mon 
graphs uniform with the English Cathedral series; cloth, 
2s. 6d. For description of these books see the English 
Cathedral series to follow. 

George Edmund Street (b. 1824 0.1881) F. 5S A., F 
R I. B. A. Architect of the New Law Court in lon 
don. Brick and Marble in the Middle Ages, Notes of a 
North of Italy. Second edition, London, 


SVO { 23 X .115 X .045), 20 $15 p-, 


Tour in the 


John Murray, 


1874; 


62 pl.. tables; 26 shillings. This is far from being a 


ill., 63 pl., 


technical treatise on the architecture of Northern Italy. 








S é I 
matters not ex¢ SlVeé I tect i | € 1 ¢ 
more odern special works the regi there ttle 

t ism more \ iluable 

John IX isk n(b Po.4 19 | e pt c f Ve € 
The sual bibliographi« descript 1S tte 3 
ess the collector can in ein one ¢ the e | ¢ 
editions printed u1 the thor’s ectl it does not 

ch matter which of the many reprints he a ¢ 
It is diffic to read Ruskin in these days; the ( 
has outgrown his peculiar type of mil d, but the tact 
remains that of the many able men of his generat 
who helped to rescue and preserve the remnants ol é 
dixeval art, Ruskin had the keenest appreciation of thei 
finest qualities His best criticism of mediawva 
tecture 1S aS fine aS any, and some of his best s in the 
two books mentioned in this list 


John Ruskin. 
See note to Ruskin’s Stones of Venice 


Edmund Sharpe (b. 1809, d. 1877), M.A., F. R. 1. B.A 
architect and author of several important works on ar 
tecture The Seven Periods of English Architecture 
defined and illustrated. Third edition, London, Spi 
Ld558 tito (.25 X.155 X I : + 37 I p i 
1s shillings Rickman’s \ttempt to discriminate the 
Stvles of English Architecture’ has not been included 


in this list bec: 


superseded DY 





1 } 11 2 1 5 +} ? 
book is excellent, a careful description in text, and thena 


series of beautiful plates giving inside and outside view: 
of one bay each from recognized models of the differe 


styles. 


j 


1 A treatise on the Rise and Progress 


Edmund Sharpe. 


of Decorated Window Tracery 1n England 


Van Vootst, 1849; 8vo (.225 X.195 X .02), 2 VOIS. IN 1, 
ll., 66 pl Volume has title: Decorated Windows, a 
series of illustrations of the Window Tracery of the 
Decorated Style of Ecclesiastical Architecture. The 
two vols., bound together in half morocco were sold 
in 1849 for 18s. 6d Sharpe s Decorated Window 


[racery is an earlier book than the Seven Periods 


1 xtreme 


less important It has the same e 


but hardly 
clearness of presentation both in the text an¢ 
excellent steel plates 

Francis Bond, M. A., Honorary Associate of the Royal 
Architects. Gothic Architecture 


British 


Institute of 


1: an Analysis of the Origin and Development 


& 
of English Church Architecture from the Norman Co1 
aquest to the Dissolution of the Monasteries Londe 
B. T. Batsford, 1905; 4to 27 X .195 X .06 2 +7 
1254 ill. ; comprising 785 photographs, sketches a1 d meas 
ured drawings, and 469 plans, sections, diagrams an 


moldings; cloth 31 s. 6d., net 


Bond's Gothic Architecture ing chat 


has many interest 


acteristics. The merely historical part is brief and in the 


rather rigid but useful form of a « hronology Ihe 
greater part of the book 1s made up 0! careful discus. 
sions of various features, as vaults, choirs, transept: 


moldings, tracery, et These, with the abundant and 


book the character of 


‘tecture 
Architecture 


competent indexes, give the 


thorough ency‘ lopedia of English Gothi 


Mrs 


Schuyler van Rensselaer, author 0 
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Charles Thompson Matthews, M.A 


Renaissance 


1893; fol. | 


This monograph of 
for architects, and quite useful 
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d. 1904). Author Renaissance in France, e 
French Architects and Sculptors of the eig 
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francs, unbound. To cover the period 


selected the most charac teristic and 
the French Renaissance an¢ 


beautif 


Maisons 
unbound. It may be said quite 
that the French Renaissance aj 
buildings, which developed d 
Louis XI 


Francois 


yplication to 


under the Valois, a sketc h 


History. New York, William T. Comstoc k 


itthews is 


technical, 
We may introduce 
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by an ar hite 
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appealing to 
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1 more than it is by American archite 
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AL 
RAL 


LEAGI 


CONVENTION 


THE 


OF THE 
AMERI( 


Z.) 


ARCHI- 
E OF A 


st portant subject before the convention, we quote 
some of the remarks made by the delegates 
Louis C. NEWHALL (Bosto? “The most important 
F thing is that of education. The League is made up of 
the younger men, and the educational work should be 
more or less under the direction of the Architectural 
Le igue Of America and the Beaux Arts Society of New 
York, and perhaps some of the members of the American 


Institute of Archit 
sent the 
hould be 


We 


our membership in tl 


Institute s honor 


an 


hould 


plishment. shoul 


professional end of it, 


to 


ects. I think the Institute should repre 


so that membership in the 


be conferred for accom 


ld have a definite qualification for 


1e League, and no man should be 


admitted unless he has had acertain amount of education 


ne certain lines, and then 


1 


educ he will | 


IC 


1110n 
igue | 


he Leag 


JOHN M. Ly rt 


may 
(Zoront 


0) 


in I may say that the 

th is in the small towns. 
Be 
thing in the way 


netiti 
and it 


weaker man up wit 


is hard to get in the small town. 


T ing fT nrin 
rying to Dri! 


ing here, not the 


ties, Dut never great 


any 


tovether in the Same 1deas 


you are going to 
think he | me Ne ho. ld t 
think the eague should put 


along some certain lines. 
(Ann 


Emit Lorcu 


in a position to take 
be able 
‘*Speaking as a Beaux 


difficulty 


the members of the society have 


architect 


Arbor). 


when he has attained that 
van 
to give him.” 

\rts 
have to contend 


that 


we 


It seems to me the 


saux Arts system of education has accomplished some- 
of education, and has by the com 
ve brought the weak and the strong men together, 
has been found that the strong man will pull the 
h him always, but such an advantage 


It works all right in 
aS 


The Beaux Arts Society has been criti 


10 French architecture to America 


- 


tha 


idea is toestablish the Beaux Arts System 


It seems to me 


ure. 


that as Americans we have always had strong personali- 


number of 


If 


men working 
you have too much indi- 
have pandemonium, and I 
itself on record as working 
“There i doubt 


S no 


that when it comes to teaching, the Beaux Arts Society 


} 
s doing 


it the best of any 


society in the world, but is 


that the way we are going to get American architecture? 


In other words 


the architecture of 


American architecture in 


want to foster something t 


Von 


Rome, will 
time? 
at is really ou 
et that we, like the old Got 


Ho ust ( ¢ 


if we take the architecture of Greece and 


we have out of it 


an 


We 


I say we cannot. 
r own, and we 
hi s 


c architect 


ygo). “lam very vitally 


nterested in education as it touches the nature of archi 


nk well of the Beaux Arts system, where 


minds; 


among human beings, and | 
establishment of any systen 


a thing as examinations occurs; 


is un-American 


| 
; 1 « . ( 
stand on the brinl ‘ a 
HeRMAN V hi ly 
inte li 
tecture. I thinl 
all the big men and the little men get together and where 
it is the practice of the big men to uplift the smaller 


that to me is the essential process of education 


detest any reference to the 


1 of education wherein such 


it suggests a thing that 


I do not like any suggestion of asystem 


of education that will put out a sort of examination that 


men must cram for before they can accomplish anything, 
and so I welcome that little hint as to the method of the 





Beaux Arts Society, and I am heartily in favor of trying 
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to do something, as a member o ( ¢ 
atize the education e rts, that n t 
recognized, at 1d amark put upon hin ut 
like to show what he is capable « O ( ( ( 
understand that we must have some f é 
cation, that a man must know somet e of the e 
nathematics, but with all this, I say let e careful n 
to establish a system of examinat that | ike a 
man purely mechanical as an architect 
Architecture, according to my idea is the most ditt 
cult branch of work that a human being can attempt, 
vecause all work, all architecture I t 1S errect hnust 
be a perfect organism, whicl a perfect unit The 
trouble now with our draughtsmen is that we have to 
keep them shut up in stuffy offices, possibly, working by 
electric eynt all day, and they do not get ut ito the 
open, into the parks, etc., except, possibly, on Saturd: 
or Sunday, and with these constant surroundings where 
an they get the true inspiration for their work I think 
that the local clubs should, in the education which the 
may establish, try to give the members, and cultivate in 
the members a love of the out-door nature, and a health 
feeling for it, and keep their own indi ity alive by 
joining the communities in trying to solve the problems 
for better and more beautiful « 2S, W h are the pr 
lems that all important cities in this count are setting 
themselves to-day 
J. P. Hynes ( /07 You started out to 
the responsibility of t organization to education, an 
that must faste it down to some respons 
D1UIty bs pt the present we I e re 
ed no foundatio1 O Ww to ( yroressio1 
knowledge; some suggest a certat nt of « e work 
others contact with architect il « nd I think tha 
everyone will recognize that we not get it t 
way It is the first duty of the tectural dy to see 
that a systematic education is laid at the start, and thet 
they may possibly be able to solve all the other question 
In that respect I feel that this League and the tha 
compose it have this very first duty to perform, but 
contend that it is not the duty of these clubs to suppl) 
an architectural education for the communit The 
clubs should take up some part of the Bea Arts Societ' 
training after they have a scientific and hist al knowl- 
edge on which to work If we are to establish a natior 
style we must start on some educational basis first 
Prot NEWTON A WELLS ) The schoo] 
lave the field of endeavor, the st be technical an 
the must give a gene! educat there 1s 
school, the college, the nivers ind the techni 
school, whi teaches the hig mathematics at al 
teaches the rudiments of S ut that edu 
tional work that should precede the k of the Beat 
Arts Society. There is, however, another ss of mel 
located in our various « Ss, W ave not yet sen t 
the point, perhaps, where they are competent to enter tl 
Beaux Arts competitions What we want to get at 
what to do and how best to do it, t ] l along wit t! 
Beaux Art Society and not to tread on its ¢g nd, an 
think we should keep in mind that the League ad 
up of young men, beginners, and that we have the Ins 
tute always to look forward to; that we should not ri 
it in its branch of the work, but willingly take our pla 
in the world’s work and do what we c: 







































































































































Editorial Comment and 


Miscellany 
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ENDING A HAND 


NET loss from business failures in the United States 
1 . 
dl of $ in a year would create a pani A 


decrease in the value of all of the agricultural products 
of the country for a year amounting to $252 would 
' . ‘ a - 

lessen the purchasing power of the people and handicap al 
; oe _ 

ndustry andcommerce. Carelessness which would result 
n the loss of a quarter of a billion dollars from the United 


States treasury would be a crime inconceivable But the 


es by fire in the United States during the past four 
years have averaged $252, each twelve months, and 
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HAPIN & GORE BUILDING, CHICAGO, 


R ard Schmidt, Architect 


the daily record of firescontinues without receiving special 
consideration, except as there may be some startling 
features that attract passing interest. <A great conflagra- 
tion startles the people and rouses them to some inquiry 
as to causes and preventives. Public sentiment in the 
mass is stirred and legislative bodies respond with stat- 
ites and ordirfances of salutary intent. But the fires still 


continue. There is little diminution of the monthly rec- 


ord of loss. The minor fires are as numerous as ever and 
the greater losses come with startling regularity. Fifty 
per cent of these fires are due to carelessness. The 
Americans, showing the virtue of vigilance as a mass, are 
not heeding the warning as individuals 
The American insurance underwriters have repeatedly 
ught to avert this unnecessary waste. The National 


















IMMERCIAL BLOCK, NEWBURY STREET AND MASSACHUSET1S 


Bow t & Stratt Are tects 


Fire Protection Association, originally organized by in 
surance interests, is an active force in the interest of fire 
prevention, investigating important fires and giving pub 
licity to facts for educational and warning purposes 
With the continued increase in annual fire loss, the un 
derwriters have foreseen the time when insurance rates 
would rise and when, in fact, insurance might become im- 
possible. That is not an exaggerated fear. The San 
Francisco calamity forced several insurance companies 
out of business. 


In the last fifty years 1 insurance 


companies in the United States, or more than three times 
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COMMERCIAL BLOCK, HANOVER AND UNION STREETS, BOSTON. 
Wheelwright & Haven, Architects. 




















































THE 


yf existing companies, have been 


withdraw In the last ten-year period 
ance business shows an underwriting loss 
of 44 per cent of the premiums received. How 
attracted to the 


with its constantly increasing hazard and 
d a 


1 capital be insurance 
isiness, 
iss? The American underwriters have made no 
prediction, but much significance is attached to 
the attitude of the foreign companies, who in the 
past have carried a large amount of American in 
surance. From time to time they have been nar 
Now it 


that European companies are becoming so alarmed 


rowing the limits of their risks. is said 
over the increasing losses in the United States that 
they are seriously contemplating withdrawal from 
; country A 
from these quarters is attracting attention among 
the 


shown by the records indicates that the foreign in 


recent semi-official statement 


= « 


property owners. Investigation of facts as 


unnecessarily alarmed. 


surance interests are not 


Che loss 


in the San Francisco conflagration was 


$350, : If a fire in the congested portion of 
New York city should cover an area as large as 
that of the San Francisco fire, it is estimated that 


every insurance company doing business in the 
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and strength for the later years of activity; to save ( 
money and goods for the time of famine; to save forests 
against the time of vanishing timber supply Waste is 
the evil of the day. Conservation is 
the virtue of the future. The prevent 


able waste of So per cent of $252, O,- 


a year is a national folly. It is 
worse; it is a national disgrace 
7 f | /> n fle ld. 


BULLDING OPERATIONS FOR 
AUGUST. 

“THERE is a loss of to percent in 

| the aggregate building operations 
of forty-two leading cities throughout 
the country, as reported by the 4 me 

mm Contractor, New York, compared 
with August, 1907; the previous months 
of the year all presented a loss except 
July, as follows: January, 44 per cent; 
February, 33 per cent; March, 37 per 
cent; April, 33 per cent; May, 19 per CORNICE, CORN EXC 
cent; June, 15 percent. July showed 
port for August thirteen cities scored a Made by American T 
gain from 1 to 224 per cent and twenty- 
nine sbow a loss from 2 to 89 per cent. The principal 
gains are: Chicago, 25 per cent; Denver, 24; Indian- 
apolis, 33; Louisville, 27; Syracuse, 25; Salt Lake City, 


128; San Antonio, 224. 


IN GENERAL. 


Brooklyn’s new Academy 
of Music, which has cost 
$1,300,000, was opened to 
the public on September 16; 
six thousand tickets having 


been issued for the occasion 


The Brotherhood of Loco 


motive Engineers is to build 





near the City Hall of St. Louis will cost about $2,< 





CHICAGO, 
an increase of 34 per cent. In the re Shepley, Rutan & Coolic 


Ceramic Co. 





LIVE STOCK PAVILION, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Rubush & Hunter, 
a new home for itself and Roofed with red fire-flashed tile, made by Ludowici-Celadon Co, The disastrous fires re- 
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rOURO INFIRMARY, NEW ORLEANS, LA. Favrot & Livandias, Architects 
Brick mad yy Hydraulic Press Brick Co., St. Louis 
stopped It is the problem of life To save health office building in Cleveland that will represent a total 


yutlay of a million dollars 


The new Municipal Courts Building to be erected 
Isaac S. Taylor is the architect 

The plans of architects Wood, Donn 
& Deming for a large laboratory for 
the National Bureau of Standards in 
Washington are being estimated on 


Estimates are being submitted fot 
the new Public Library, St. Louis, Cass 
Gilbert, architect. The cost of the 
building, not including furnishings, 
will be about a million and a quarter. 

York & Sawyer, as architects for 
John D. Rockefeller, have filed plans 
in New York for the main hospital 
building and isolation annex of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search. 


Estimates having been obtained 
upon the completed plans for the new 
Grand Central Station, New York, 
contracts for the superstructure of the 
north wing are being signed. The 


HANGE BANK, 


lige, Architects. 


erra Cotta and 


total cost will reach $20,000,000 


The Chicago & Northwestern Railway is clearing 
four large blocks in Chicago for its magnificent new 
$20,000,000 station, which is to be capable of moving 
250,000 passengers every 
twenty-four hours 


The big Pullman shops 
near Chicago, it is reported 
are to be razed and rebuilt 
upon an enormous scale for 
the manufacture of steel 
palace cars. Sixty acres are 
to be added to the area of 
the Company’s shops and 
this involves the practical 
remaking of the town 
Architects, 
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